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are similar organizations in the
party in other countries ; but the
supreme executive of the U.S.S.R.,
consisting of some 14 members
with headquarters in the Kremlin,
Moscow, formulates the so-called
" party line " which Communists
in every part of the world are
required to follow.

Political Economy. Term for-
merly used for economics (q.v.). It
was apparently first used by the
French writer, Montchretien, in

1615, and came into general use
chiefly as a result of the wide
influence of Adam Smith's Inquiry
into the Nature and Causes of the
Wealth of Nations, 1776. Probably
the last influential book containing
the term in its title was W. S.
Jevons's Theory of Political
Economy, 1871. Within a few
years (as exemplified by A.
Marshall's Principles of Economics,
1890) the term was falling into
disuse,

POLITICS: SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT

G. W. Keeton, LL.D,, and others

This Encyclopedia contain* articles on the various forms of govern-
ment, e.g. Democracy ; also on the political parties, Conservative ;
Labour; Liberal, etc. See also Aristotle; Government; State

Polities (Greek politeia, from
polls, city or state) is the art,
science, and philosophy of govern-
ment. Rightly considered, political
theory is co-extensive with all
those'branc-hes of knowledge which
treat of the eternal principles on
which depend the happiness, pros-
perity, and moral elevation of man-
kindgrouporl into kingdoms, states,
or nations.

Two ideas, simple yet inexhaust-
ible, underlie all such speculations.
The two pillars on which organized
society is erected are described
sometimes as permanence and pro-
gress, sometimes as authority and
liberty. The hard-and-fast antithe-
sis thus drawn, however, is more
apparent than substantial. Pro-
gress towards a definite goal is as-
sured only after stability has been
established, and in historical se-
quence, if not in logical priority,
order always precedes freedom.
Obedience to the law, and to the
magistrates who enforce it, is es-
sential to the rearing of constitu-
tional progress on enduring lines.
Neither of the two essentials can
exist without the other. Liberty
without restraint degenerates into
anarchy; authority by itself is
tyranny. The problem of political
science is how to combine the two
in such a manner as will bring out
fully what is best in both.

The inhabitants of all countries
tend to fall into two groups, those
who wish above all things to per-
petuate the institutions that have
maintained an orderly society in
the past; and those "who favour
change, ranging from liberals who
advocate amendments of existing
institutions to revolutionaries who
desire to replace an existing sys-
tem by an entirely new one.

It is the duty of the constitu-
tional theorist to consider the
claims of all, and in this endeavour
two main problems i'ace him : (1)

What is the ideal form of constitu-
tion ? (2) What are the proper
limits to government intervention,
and what spheres of human acti-
vity should be left to individual
initiative ? From Plato and Aris-
totle to near the end of the 19th
century, the first of these two prob-
lems received major attention :
the rival merits of democracies,
aristocracies, and monarchies, the
conflicts between kings and parlia-
ments. The second group of ques-
tions was thrust upon public at-
tention in the 20th century, with
the discussion of the rival merits of
state action and laissez-faire, of
socialism, communism, collectiv-
ism, individualism, anarchism,
syndicalism, fascism, etc.

There is, perhaps, no question
vitally affecting individual or na-
tional life that has not, at some
period of history, formed the sub-
ject of keen political controversy.
Three important groups of prob-
lems are, or have been; (1) the
distribution of power between cen-
tral and local authorities ; (2) the
relations of church and state ; (3)
the protection of minorities.
Local Government in England

The entire history of England
forms a dissertation on local gov-
ernment. Anglo-Saxon kings, like
Alfred or Edgar, ruling the mixed
races of the North and Midlands
from distant Winchester, were, in
the absence of railways and good
roads, dependent, on their provin-
cial rulers; and a dilemma thus
arose. A weakling placed over Mer-
cia or East Anglia failed to enforce
order at home and to provide
against Danish invasions ; a strong
local ruler, on the contrary, might
grow so strong as to defy his king.
Under the Norman sovereigns the
problem took new forms. Each
county, or group of two counties,
was administered by a sheriff,
whose tenure of authority and dis-

tance from the royal seat tended to
abuse of power, and able kings like
Henry II invented expedients to
curtail their dangerous local great-
ness. In the 20th century, however,
political practice has SArurig over
to the opposite extreme, and in all
states, even federations (of which
the U.S.A. is an outstanding exam-
ple), there has been a steady move-
ment towards the centralisation of
all administration.
Church and State
The problem of the relation be-
tween church and state, though
decided in most contemporary
societies in favour of the predom-
inance of the state, has from time
to time been even more important
than that of central and local gov-
ernment. Broadly speaking, four
rival theories have contested the
field. The first theory was one of
dualism. Each of the great entities
known respectively as church and
state had its own distinct province
and need never encroach on that
of the other. The civil arm must
leave conscience free ; ecclesiastics
might persuade but never coerce
the temporal powers. Collision was
thus assumed to be impossible,
where each side loyally observed
the terms of the pact. This was the
theory upon which the relations of
Papacy and Holy Roman Empire
were supposed to depend through-
out the Middle Ages.
Unhappily, this theory proved
impracticable. The history of the
Middle Ages is one Jong, sad record
of strife between pope and em-
peror, Guelph and Ghibelline,
church and state. Philosophers
and men of common-sense came to
ridicule- the possibility of a hard-
and-fast division between two
spheres labelled respectively as
temporal and spiritual.
A second theory presented all
Christendom as forming one com-
monwealth, one spiritual and
material whole, over which Rome
was supreme, while the various
kingdoms of Europe formed its
members. In reaction against this
doctrine, the Tudor sovereigns of
England, particularly Henry VIII
and Elizabeth, were the protagon-
ists of a third, very different view.
Papal interference in England was
rudely shaken off, and the church
in England became one adminis-
trative department among many,
falling into line with the chancery,
the exchequer, and the admiralty.
Henry, as head of the state,
claimed the right to regulate the
religious thoughts and observances
of his subjects.
The fourth theory was the volun-
tary principle, in virtue of which